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Pointing tea ‘crippled snow goose, goose, Jirn O’Donahue sends King to 


“retrieve the bird. The well-trained Labrador may maneuver 


for several minutes in order to make a gentle catch. King 
knows his job so well, he will not go after an uninjured bird. 


ts to Save Game 


‘for waterfow! that migrate 
Every weekend during the 

smen flock to the “firing 

® Tule Lake National Waterfowl 
California, O'Donahue and his Lab- 
ng, hunt inside the refuge on a mission 
me birds that have managed to 

f being crippled by careless 
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trained to bring in wounded birds, works with great 
care, Each rescued bird is taken to Klamath Falls, where 
O’Donahue (at right) examines and treats the wound, 
feeds the bird and shelters it im his backyard holding 
pens. With this aid, nature heals many of the birds 
within a few months, Those that recover fly away when 
they are able to. Others with permanently crippled or 
amputated wings are given homes in parks and zoos. 
O’Donahue is not associated with any official conser- 
vation group in his work, He loves wildlife, and, while 
he approves of controlled hunting to thin out the 

gly objects to careless hunting practices 
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Bringing in the goose, King demonstrates his “bedside manner.” nce of recovery, Jim takes all of them home. He says that 
Although some birds are so far gone that they have little | without King he'd be unable to complete his mission of merey 


Wing feathers of injured duck are ¢ 
it from flying . 
re before. it has 




















Flower-dotted alpine meadow at 6,000 feet on 
Mount Baker was site of trail camp estab 
ished by glacier survey team in summer 
Here, work party loadeé with equipment 

instruments heads for high rid ind 


urement) points on the aciers | rin ire shets would 


Survey photographs are made with 
nst ment called a phototheodo 


inch 
ind surveyor’s transit. In 


te 1 combination 5-by 


t is y In position over 

arkers embedded in rock, 

*s are lined up with distant 

on ridges across the ice 

| precise photographs are 

nade—six from point west, six 
from point east—on specially sen 
sitized glass plates. (Long expo 
sures ire required, ne essitating 
ibsolute stability of the tripod in 
the blasting winds of this high 
intry.) Photographs are made 
from the same position year after 
From the photographs a 

ap will be made From 
“ars contour maps, scien 

in calculate the volume, 
depth and length of the glaciers 
The resulting figures establish a 
comparison with the glacial move 
ment of other years. Scene at the 
right shows the surface of lower 
Coleman glacier, a jumbled mass 
serrated with cracks and 

s. At lower right in the 
picture, a member of the survey 
party explores the ice fall with his 
dog, seeking to discover an easier 
route than the one now followed 
to target points on the ridge. 


one foot wide, span- 
devised from radio 
ire bolted together 
» giant boulders. Bridg 
tored cat h veal as win 


Bright yellow flags are used for visibility in 
marking target points, which are the basis 
of the glacier study. Targets, whose position 
is known exactly, serve as control points 
for mapping. (Targets are also located in 
conspicuous trees growing near the glaciers.) 








Measuring Glaciers on Mount Baker 


Most of the huge glaciers—moving rivers of ice—that mark the 
slopes of the world’s high mountains have been receding in 
recent years. However. 10 years ago it was found that the five- 
mile-long Coleman anc . oosevelt glaciers on the northwest face 
of Mount Baker in Washington were advancing at a rapid pace, 
after a century of recession. This finding led to an activity 
that has become a continuing project over the years—measuring 
the glaciers in an annual survey. (Several advances and retreats 
have occurred in the last few hundred years, determined by a 
study of the growth rings in trees that had sprung up in lateral 
moraines. but none was observed with precision until this 
Early last July. a group of scien 
University of Wash- 


in the arduous preliminary 


glacier survey was begun.) 
tists. mountaineers and students from the 


ington—all volunteer workers—b 
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work of the survey—climbing the mountain at intervals to hack 
trails and repaint survey check-points. One day last month, after 
the snows of the previous winter had melted and only the rock 
hard ice remained, they made their final expedition, packing in 


Each 


annual survey consists of taking precise measurements and 


survey equipment to take the glacier measurements. 
phetographs, for comparison with records made from identical 
check-points in other years. Why is it important to measure 
glaciers? Glaciers, in themselves and in their morainal paths 
and the growth that springs up on those paths, are a permanent 
weather record. Studies of glaciers are being conducted in the 
Alps, the Antarctic and Alaska. Findings from these studies 
will increase scientific knowledge of the behavior of glaciers and 


thus advance our understanding of the world’s weather trends. 
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shooting matches. This year, on the group’s 10th anni- 
versary, there are nearly 100 eight-man North and South 
units. They meet twice a year to compete with cap and 
ball pistols, rifles, carbines and cannon in matches, called 
skirmishes, that are designed to test the marksmen’s ability 
@ficer who wished to expand his hobby of target shooting to use the old firearms just as they were used in combat 
with an old muzzle-loading rifle to a more interesting form _a century ago. For example, infantrymen stand to fire their 
6f competition. He invited others with similar interests to __ rifles in rapid volleys; they hold their weapons in the off- 
form companies that would take on the identity of units hand style, with elbows away from the body. These pic- 
of the Union and Confederate Armies and compete in tures were taken at a match held at Fort Lee, Virginia. 


e of the newest and most unusual of all the groups that 
ye been organized to preserve the history and customs 
the Civil War is a national club of antique-gun en- 
lusiasts known as the North-South Skirmish Association. 





Smoke of cannonade envelops the field as 25 Napoleons, Par- 
rotts, three-inch rifles, boat howitzers and 12-pounders 
open fire to score at 100-yard range. Although a few of the 
guns are originals, most ate authentic copies. Cannon 
shooting began as an exhibition, but as more and more 
batteries began showing up at skirmishes, the association 
Sela Ms ane) years ago to permit the cannoneers to compete. 





Full regalia of two Union regulars includes accurately copied uniforms, 
a bugle and sabers. The parasol fits the period, although it’s not G.I. 


Parade is held at opening ceremony, but or- 
ganization stresses firing, not drill and 
dress. Unit is named for Mosby’s Rangers. 


Sergeant-major Malcolm Mason 
Jr., of Richmond is member of 
the 15th Virginia Cavalry (of 
which two companies come 
from Milwaukee and Detroit). 
Mason holds highest rank pos- 
sible; there are no commis 
sioned officers in association 


Firing line symbolizes the pur 
pose of a skirmish—to hold re 
alistic shoot of authentic, old 
time weapons. Skirmishers are 
judged on rate of fire and 
on unit teamwork as well as 
on marksmanship. In typical 
event, each company fires at 
a set of targets—cans, stakes, 
balloons—and the first com- 
pany to cut down its targets 
wins. Another event tests the 
teams on speed and accuracy 
of volley fire on command. The 
only weapons permitted to be 
fired are those that were used 
in Civil War. Two hundred 
men firing percussion-lock ri 
fles are pictured in action here 


Fife player David Klinepeter renders Civil War tune while 
he and H. Armstrong Roberts III wait for their unit, the 
Ist Pennsylvania Artillery, to move up to the firing line. 





amed Elastico 


Since 1925 this ancient Chevrolet truck 
has clocked over 310,000 miles traveling 


the rough roads of Spain’s Balearic Islands 


Every day for the last 35 years, people living on Ibiza and For- 
mentera in the western Mediterranean have found a useful job 
for the Chevrolet truck pictured here. Whether it is being used as 
a cargo carrier, bus, taxi, passenger car, ambulance or military 
transport, the truck has never been known to carry less than a 
capacity load. In fact, it has always been assumed that anything 
that can be loaded can be hauled. Bus riders long ago gave the 
truck its name—Elastico. Every passenger who shows up for a 
trip is guaranteed a seat; then, it’s customary to find additional 
room for mail. a bicycle or two, a few sheep or pigs and some 
commercial cargo. And when the truck is not traveling over the 
rocky, unpaved roads of the small islands, it goes to work as a 
tractor or stationary power plant. (Elastico’s original engine, 
horn and lights are all in working order; its only serious mech- 
anical trouble has been, not unexpectedly, broken springs.) The 
present owners, proprietors of a garage on Ibiza, cannot recall 
that Elastico ever had an ignition key. But then, as they say. 
“Who needs one? Who would steal such a well-known property: 


and if he did, where could he hide it on our tiny island?” 





Sahara in north Af ¢ bigger but no more 
arid than Great W sands in New Mexico 
(right), or the parcheu expanse of Death Valley 
in California, or the wind-sculptured Great 
Sand Dunes National Monument in Colorado. 


French Riviera is perhaps most closely approxi- 
mated in the U.S. by the coast of southern 
California near LaJolla (below). Florida’s pop- 
ular Atlantic and Gulf beaches and _ resort 
areas are also famed as Mediterranean-like. 


You Can “Go Abroad” in the U.S.A. 


Travelers can discover atmosphere and scenery reminiscent 


of many foreign countries within America’s own “backyard” 


If you yearn for the excitement of sampling scenery and atmosphere in exotic. far-off places. 
you can find many fascinating counterparts of foreign attractions without leaving our 
shores! In almost any corner of the U.S.A. there’s a place where settlers from abroad have 
introduced features of their native cultures—food. dress, customs, architecture, music, 
dances. Probably the greatest foreign showcase in our land is New York City, where aspects 
of almost every nationality in the world can be found. Other places have imported cultures. 
too—perhaps in less variety, but often in more clearly defined communities. Outstanding 
among these are the Dutch colonies in Holland, Michigan, and Pella, lowa, the Spanish and 
Cuban sections of Tampa, Florida, and the western world’s largest Chinese settlement, in 
San Francisco, In scenery, too, the U. S. has many natural spectacles to match other parts 
of the world, from the tropics (Hawaii’s beaches and jungle areas) to the polar regions (the 
frozen wastes of northern Alaska). To see other “foreign attractions,” turn the page. 


(Continued) 








GO ABROAD” IN THE U.S.A continued 


Alert and imaginative sightseers can travel in almost any 
direction and discover evidences of Old World ways and scenery— 


a touch of Venice in the canals of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 


or the majestic beauty of Japan’s Mount Fujiyama in 


Mount St. Helens in Washington—right here in the U.S.A. 
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Amazon jungle in interior of Brazil 
equaled in mystery and watery isola 
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‘ 9 9A Burned-out light bulb, one of 11.500 40-watt bulbs on the huge board, is replaced by maintenance man before game. 
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Play-by-play account of action on field is broadcast over loudspeaker in control room 
of scoreboard by relay man C. P. Crowwell (/e/t). who follows the play along side 
lines and reports progress of team with ball. In addition, he checks referee for 
lineup changes and whistle interpretations. Official timekeeper (below, /e/t) start 
ind stops ¢ lock atop s« oreboard by pressing buttons on desk clocks. Ken Hill (below, 


right) keeps close contact with field men and supervises behind-the-scenes activity 
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Although there are a few Los Angeles sports fans who think it’s a shame 
that the scoreboard in the city’s huge stadium, the Coliseum, isn’t 
equipped with cannon, pinwheels and dancing girls (to celebrate touch- 
downs by the Rams or home runs by the Dodgers), no one has ever com- 
plained that the score was kept hidden from him while he watched a 
game. In fact. the only people in the arena who are never able to see the 
face of the board are the scorekeepers, who work in a small room behind 
the board. Here, FRIENDS shows how Kenneth Hill and his fast-moving 
assistants fill in all the blanks on the scoreboard (below, right) to make 
it easy for spectators to know the score at every stage of a football game 
The board is adapted for baseball during the summer.) The scoreboard, 
which stands 75 feet above the playing field in the 101.528-seat amphi- 
theater. was erected in 1938. Measuring 24 feet in height and 42 feet in 
width and topped by an electric clock that’s 171% feet in diameter, the 
board is the largest all-electric “scorecard” in the world. More than 
100 miles of wiring connect the control panel pictured below with the 
21-inch-high letters and numerals that blink on and off on the score- 


board and with field installations scattered along the side lines. 


Control panel behind scoreboard corresponds in miniature to lay When numeral is inserted in panel, each 
out of the board seen by spectators in the stands. Each hole — prong on disk lights a bulb on the score- 
in the 10 lines of type on the three-by-five-foot table repre board. Scorekeepers post information on 
sents a light bulb. Letters and numerals used by Hill and his board within seconds after action takes 
son, Ken, Jr. (at left, below), and Parran Hopkins to flash place on field. (Score at right indicates 
game information are contained in easy-to-reach filing case. that Rams have good lead over 49-ers.) 
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Paella Valenciana 


This Spanish dish is a favorite with diners at 


the Columbia Restaurant, for more than 50 years 


a popular eating place on Florida’s West Coast 


Probably the best-known restaurant in Tampa—perhaps in all of Florida 

is the Columbia, called “The Gem of Spanish Restaurants.” Many 
people expect Spanish food to be highly spiced, confusing it with Mexi- 
can cuisine. Actually, the flavor is exotic but subtle. One of the most 
popular dinners served at the Columbia (which lists its wide variety of 
Spanish-style dishes on a 20-page menu) is the meal pictured here. 
Paella Valenciana, a colorful and distinctively Spanish dish, is the entree. 
and it’s served with these other Columbia specialties—a rich, thick 
Spanish bean soup. “1905 Salad” (named for the year the restaurant was 
started). a light dessert that has an interesting combination of textures 
and flavors, and coffee served in a truly unusual style. For cooks who'd 


like to try such a different dinner, Columbia chefs suggest these recipes: 


Paella Valeneiana. Heat six ounces of Spanish olive oil in a large 
casserole. Add three buttons of garlic, minced. Braise 44 pound of pork 
and 1% frying chicken in the oil and garlic. When tender, add one onion, 
chopped. one sliced green pepper, 144 pound tomatoes and '% pound 
shrimp. 1% pound crawfish. 144 pound oysters, 44 pound scallops, 1% 
pound lobster, 4% pound red snapper. (If all these types of seafood are 
not available, make substitutions, but use some fish, some shellfish and 
some crustaceans.) When the seafood is almost done, add two quarts 
of seafood stock or chicken stock and 2% cups of rice. When boiling, 
add two bay leaves. a pinch of saffron, a pinch of yellow food coloring, 
salt and pepper to taste. When the rice begins to thicken, cover and bake 
15 minutes at 350 degrees (F.). Garnish with pimento, asparagus. hard- 
boiled egg. parsley and tiny peas and sprinkle with white wine. (This 
recipe serves four.) 

Spanish Bean Soup. Soak '% pound of garbonzas (chick peas) over- 
night with a tablespoon of salt in enough water to cover. Drain, then boil 
for 45 minutes in two quarts of fresh water, along with a beef bone and a 
ham bone. Fry four strips of white bacon with a pinch of paprika and a 
finely chopped onion. Add this to the beans. Also add one pound of 
peeled, quartered potatoes. a pinch of saffron and salt to taste. When 
potatoes are done, the soup is ready. Add thin slices of hot sausage and 
serve. 

1905 Salad. To your favorite salad greens, add bits of thinly sliced 
ham, little strips of Swiss or Provolone cheese. pieces of tomato and 
pimento and both green and black olives. Use oil, vinegar and lemon 
juice for dressing, then sprinkle with ground Parmesan cheese. 


Dessert. Add a slice of cream cheese to figs in heavy syrup. 


Coffee. Make little cups out of oranges by carefully cutting under the 
peel, then flipping it up, as shown in the picture. Serve rich cafe espresso 
or a cafe diablo (with spices. citrus and brandy ) 





Biscayne 4-Door Sedan (above) —big-car comfort at small- 
car prices! New Biscaynes (6 or V8) give you a full 
measure of Chevy quality, room and proved performance 
—priced down with many cars that give you a lot less! 


Impala Sport Sedan — one of five Impalas for '61. Notice the trim 
new roof line; front door entrance height is nearly 2 inches higher. 


se 
pe 


It’s the most useable, liveable, likeable car ever built 
—the ’61 Chevrolet. Less out size that leaves extra 
inches of clearance for parking and garaging. More in 
size with seats as much as 14% higher (just right for 
sitting, just right for seeing) and a shaved down drive- 
shaft tunnel that leaves space for feet. Larger door 
openings (up to 6 inches wider) make an open and 
shut case for comfort and convenience all by them- 
selves, and that deep-well trunk (a regular storeroom 
on wheels) shows you that Chevy thinks big about 
baggage, too. You can tell extra-careful planning 
went into this new Chevy. It’s so luxurious where 
you want luxury, yet so practical where you want 
thrifty, no-nonsense practicality. It’s at your Chevrolet 


measure of your money’s worth! 











Sixty -Onederful Chevrole 


GREATEST 


What’s new with the 


WORTH 


turn the page... 








THE GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH 
now...more space, spunk and savings! 


SHCHEVY 
AVAIR! 


How's this for a one-and-only: the new Corvair 700 Lakewood Station Wagon. 


Here’s Corvair for 1961, refined and polished to win you over with a complete line of complete 
thrift cars. Including America’s only rear-engined wagons: the nimble Lakewood Station Wagon 
with 58 cubic feet of cargo space inside (rear seat folded), plus another 10 cubic feet under 
that lockable hood. And the Greenbrier Sports Wagon—it gives you up to twice the space you're 
used to finding in a wagon. Twice! Naturally, all nine new Corvair models treat you and your 
budget more gently than ever. Sedans and coupes have more room for you—more room under 
the hood by nearly 12% for your luggage. Corvair’s spunkier 145-cu.-in. air-cooled rear engine 
delivers even more miles per gallon than last year, and it starts you saving sooner with 
faster than ever cold-start warmup. There’s 
a new heater*, too, that doesn’t use a drop 
of gasoline. You’re going to like what we’ve 
done with Corvair for ’61—the way it looks 
and the way it saves. But find out for your- 
self—at your Chevrolet dealer’s. ... Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The handsome Corvair 700 4-Door Sedan. Its Body by Fisher 
Wammnnnnnnriti §— 2S PU'!t-in heating ducts for more efficient distribution of heat. 


*Optional at extra cost. 








What Do You Know 
About Your Presidents : 


This election year has focused the attention of the entire nation on the Presidency of the 


United States. It’s an appropriate time to give a thought to the men who have held the ofhes 


of chief executive in the past. Most of us have a pretty clear picture of our more celebrated 


Presidents. but quite a few of the men who have 


vaguely. To check your knowledge of the 


U.S.. you might like to try the quiz below 


held the offee are remembered only 


men who have been President of the 


If you can answer half the questions. you're well 


informed on the Presidents. If you do even better, consider yourself an expert! (Answers are 


given on the next two pages. Note: Names of some Presidents appear more than once. 


. Which President was the first to live in the White House? 
. Which President fought a duel and killed a man? 

. Which President was a farmer? 

. Which President was the first to be married in the White 
House? 

. Who was the first President to play golf? 

. Who was the last President born in a log cabin? 

- Who was the first President to be photographed ? 

. Which President was once a college football coach? 

. Who was the first President to fly in an airplane? 

. Who was the smallest President? 

. Who was the tallest President? 

. Which President was the oldest ever inaugurated ? 

. Who was the only unmarried President? 

. Which Presidents were left-handed ? 

. Which President was the first born a U.S. citizen? 

. Which President’s birthday is celebrated on the wrong 
day? 

. Who was the first President to open the baseball season 
by throwing out the ball? 

. Who was the first President to become known as an 
amateur musician? 

. Which President was once arrested for speeding on the 
streets of Washington? 


. Which President was a tailor by occupation? 

. Who was the first President to ride on a railroad? 

. Who was the first President to ride in an automobile? 
. Who was the first President to have his inaugural 


address broadcast by radio? 


. Which President was the first to have his inaugural 


address televised ? 


. Which President was an inventor? 
. Which President never went to school? 
. Which President had the first telephone in the White 


House? 


. Which President served the shortest term? 
. Which President was the first to wear long trousers. not 


knee breeches. at his inauguration? 


. Which President was never opposed for the office? 


. Who served two terms as President but did not succeec 


himself? 


. Which President won the Nobel peace prize? 
. Which President was an engineer? 
. Which President was the first to set foot on foreign soil 


during his term of office? 


. Which President won the office in the first election in 


which candidates campaigned openly? 


. Which two Presidents died on the same day? 





KNOW ABOUT YOUR PRESIDENTS 





1. John Adams was the first Pres- 2. Andrew Jackson fought a duel 3. George Washington, pictured here 4. Grover Cleveland, who was a bach- 
ident to live in the White House with Charles Dickinson, a Nashville at Mount Vernon, was a farmer most — elor when he became President, was 
in Washington, pictured here as it attorney, in May 1806, after a long of his life. A plantation owner's son, married to Frances Folsom in a cere- 
looked at the time, June 1800. Sev and bitter quarrel. The shot fired by he learned much about crops, farm mony that was held in the Blue Room 
eral rooms were still unfinished Jackson mortally wounded Dickinson operation and stock raising as a boy. of the White House on June 2, 1886. 


a 


7. John Quincy Adams, sixth Pres 8. Woodrow Wilson acted as foot- 
ident, was the first to be photo ball coach for two years (1888 
graphed. This daguerreotype was 90) at Wesleyan University in 
made in 1847, when Adams was Connecticut, where he taught 
79. He died the following year history and_ political economy. 


§. Theodore Roosevelt was the first President to fly in an airplane—at St. Louis 
in October 1910. He is pictured here in the open “cockpit” with pilot Arch Hoxsey. 











Answers to the questions on page 19 are given below and 
in the column at the right. While the data given here may not in- 
clude the most important or the most significant facts about various 
Presidents, perhaps these items will help to make some of the 
lesser-known men in the office better remembered. If this quiz 
stirs your curiosity about the Presidents, you'll probably enjoy 
reading more about them and their place in history. You'll find 
that there are many other interesting sidelights to the Presidents’ 
lives and careers, for every one of the men who have served in our 


country’s highest ofhce has held a distinction of one kind or another. 


5. William Howard Taft was the first 6. James A. Garfield was the last 
golfing President (his scores are not President born in a log cabin (in 
a matter of record). Taft was alwaysa Orange, Ohio), the lowly type of 
very active man despite his great size birthplace that for many years was 
he weighed more than 350 pounds). considered a great campaign asset 











10. James Madison, five feet four and one-half inches tall 
weighing little more than 100 pounds, was the smallest 
President. 

11. Abraham Lincoln, six feet four and one-half inches 
in height, was the tallest President 

12. William Henry Harrison was the oldest President ever 
inaugurated: he was 68 at the time 

13. James Buchanan was the only President who remained 
a bachelor all his life. 

14. James A. Garfield and Harry S. Truman were nat 
urally left-handed; they were taught write with the 
right hand, and became ambidextrot 

15. Martin Van Buren was the first President born a citi- 


zen of the United States: the seven Presidents preceding 


him were born British subjects 
16. George Washington was bor bruary 1], 1732. A 
new calendar was adopted 20 s later, and his birth 


day became February 22 
17. William Howard Taft was the President who 
the custom of officially opening t 1 | 


throwing out the bal 


18. Thomas Jefferson was an a plished violin player 
19. Ulysses S. Grant. who love st-stepping horses. was 
once arrested for exceeding the speed limit while driving 
a team in Washington (the char was later dropped 
20. Andrew Johnson learned tailoring as a boy; his los 
cabin shop is now part of a national monument at Greene 
ville, lennessee. 

21. Andrew Jackson w the first President to ride on 
1 railroad, an innovation in tra portation at the time he 
was in office. 

22. William McKinley \ he first President to ride in 
an automobile; his first ride was in a Stanley Steamer in 
899. (Warren G. Harding was the first President to ride 
899. (W G. H Presid 
to his inauguration in 

23. Calvin Coolidge v > first President to have his 
inaugural address broadcast by radio to the nation. 
24. Harry he) Truman was he first President to have his 
inaugural address televi 

25. Thomas Jefferson. a ver! it ; in invented numer 
ous machines, devices and leet iany of them can be 
seen today at Monticello, his rginia home 

26. Andrew Johnson had no for ! schooling; he taught 
himself to read, and his wife helped him to further his 
education. 

27. Rutherford B. Hayes was tl : 
a telephone in the White Hou [he instrument was 
invented in 1876, the year Hayes was elected 
28. William Henry Harrison served the shortest term as 
President; he died after being ofice only one month 


29. John Quincy Adams was the first President to wear 
long trousers, not knee breeches the fashion for many 


President to have 


years), at his inauguration 

30. George Washington was the only President who was 
never opposed for the office 

31. Grover Cleveland was the nly President elected to 
two non-consecutive terms, 1884-1888 and 1892-1896 

32. Theodore Roosevelt won the Nobel peace prize in rec- 
ognition of his part in mediating the peace between Japan 
ind Russia in 1905. 

33. Herbert Hoover had a distinguished career as a 

ing engineer before he entered public affairs 

34. William Howard Taft was the first President to set 
foot on foreign soil during his term of office when he vis 
ited the President of Mexico in 1909 

35. William Henry Harrison was named President in the 
first election (1840) in which candidates campaigned 
openly for the office 

36. Both John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died on July 
1, 1826. 








As counter-espionage agent for Army 
Intelligence behind the iron cur- 
tain for four years after World 
War II, mustached Wolfe carried 
forged passport (above) identify- 
ing him as Reinhard von Weller, 
Argentine born, whose occupation 
was writer for a pencil company. 
In East Germany he picked up in- 
formation on air bases and arma- 

kept check on a network 
agents working for him 
and managed not to get caught. 
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Wolfe’s library of books on espionage, one of the most extensive in the 
country, includes ancient and rare volumes on spies. On wall of his 
office are framed certificates and diplomas from counter-espionage 
courses he has completed. Wolfe left the Army Intelligence Corps as 


a 
a 


lieutenant colonel in 


1956, is still a member of the reserve and is 


now taking special courses in order to attain the rank of full colonel 
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Map includes Nurnberg area of Germany where Wolfe operated after 
World War II. (During the war he spent most of his time in the U.S.., 
checking on defense plants.) He also spent three post-war years in 
England, part of the time as a liaison officer to Scotland Yard, serving 
as an instructor in counter-intelligence and espionage in Europe. Wolfe 
in French and Spanish. 


says he speaks fluent German and “gets by” 


“Intelligence and espionage work is the most 
frustrating in the world. You never know the 
disposition of a case. A detective can see a case 
through and know that a criminal gets justice, but 
nine times out of 10 a spy never knows what 
happens to information or persons he is tracing,” 
says Wolfe, shown at left with a German Mauser 
pistol and a combat dagger, souvenirs of his 
European experiences. Of his work as head of a 
spy network, he says, “You send one agent 

to gather information. You send a second one 

to see if the first one is effective. You 

send a third to see if one and two report 
correctly. And you send a fourth, usually yourself, 
to see that one, two and three are not selling 
out to the enemy. Operatives abroad were 

often nationals of the various countries, not 
!mericans. It is wisest not to let agents become 
close, for if one is apprehended, he can’t give 
away the whole network, simply because 

he doesn’t know who they are.” On spying today, 
Wolfe says, “The Americans and British excel 
in counter-esplonage—preventing espionage, 
rather than fostering it. The Russians excel at 
positive spying. A Russian trade mission, 

so called, is really an espionage mission wherever 
it may be. American espionage might be 
compared to an iceberg. A little of it shows 
above the water, such as when the U-2 case 
came to light. But much more is hidden, as it should 
be, for protection of the country. Our 
espionage has been forced upon us by the 
constant, aggressive spying of the Soviet Union.” 
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All-in-one spy kit for cloak-and-dagger jobs is 
briefcase containing assorted equipment organ- 
ized by Wolfe—including secret tape recorder 
with microphone and earphones for playback, 
binoculars, minute-picture camera and minia- 
ture camera, compass and magnifying glass. 









































International espionage has been much in the news recently. The spies 
who get their names in the papers are failures—or unlucky. They got 
caught. Successful spies don’t make the headlines. This explains why 
professional secret agent Harvey G. Wolfe was almost unknown until a 
few years ago, when he retired from the spy business to which he had 
devoted his entire life. Wolfe, who decided when he was a child that 
espionage, which sounded glamorous, was the job for him, trained for 
the work by studying law, with the FBI in mind. When World War II 
started he joined Army Intelligence, to begin a long career of cloak- 
and-dagger activities. He has now retired from active spying, to spend 
his time writing articles and lecturing on spies and serving as a con- 
sultant on spying. He runs a firm in Los Angeles specializing in 
counter-espionage for various businesses and industries. Clothing manu- 
facturers use his services to prevent leakage of new designs to com- 
petitors; contractors bidding on jobs and oil companies making 
geological surveys are also among those who want to protect valuable 
information. Many people regard spying as a fascinating business, but 
Wolfe says that most of his time as a military secret agent was spent in 
dull, routine desk work. “Spying today is not a glamour business, but 
takes great persistence and an ability to add small details into a logical 
conclusion,” he says. “A person who wants to get into espionage should 
prepare himself. A degree in police science is a good beginning. A little 


law helps. too. Languages and some acting ability are also assets.” 














Inland sailors enjoying , Jr., of Pasadena, Texas, 


Summer cottage on a lake in southeastern Gold-leafed trees on a ranch along the White Aflame with colar, a small tree lights up 
New Hampshire seemed to say “closed River in Colorado were photographed by a forest in Baskatong Reservoir, north of 
for the season” when pictured by Lloyd B. D. Hammond of Sidney, Nebraska, Ottawa, Canada. The picture is by Ed- 
F. Nieltopp of South Amboy, New Jersey. who was hunting in the scenic area. win H. Adams of Watertown, New York. 





Red house flanked by bright patches of 
fall foliage stands out in a New Eng- 
land countryside scene pictured by Louis 
G. Backlin of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS DISPLAY 


A louch of Autumn 


The landscapes of autumn, with their ever-changing color patterns. present 
outstanding picture possibilities for far-ranging photographers. These pic- 
tures submitted by Chevrolet owners bring out the beauty and the character- 
istics of the season as it comes to the countryside—bright pate hes of flame- 
hued foliage, corn shocks lined up as if for review, a summer cottage standing 
desolate beside a once-busy lake, fishermen taking a last fling. If you own a 
Chevrolet and have photographs—black and white or color—that you would 
like to see published in FRIENDS Magazine, please see page 31 for details 


Corn shocks stacked in neat rows—a scene typical of the harvest seas 
tographed in a field near her home at Springfield, Ohio, by Mary E. 





Bronc buster Yakima Canutt is pic- 
tured at left, top, riding in the Pen 
dleton, Oregon, Roundup in 1923. 
Experience gained while riding the 
rodeo circuit conditioned him for 
his movie career, particularly his 
work as a stunt man, and he was 
equally “at home” jumping or fall- 
ing from horses, autos or bridges. 
He received a $1,000 bonus for a 
stunt he “invented” for Stagecoach, 
in which he fell between the lead 
pair of four horses pulling a coach, 
then let the horses and wagon run 
over him (left, bottom). Canutt’s 
advice to stunt men working with 
him on movies he directs is: “Before 
you try any stunt in front of a camera, 
walk it, talk it, time it and work 
a few impossible-looking tricks into 
it. Take time to rehearse your stunt; 
it will help you to prevent injury.” 


Working with Kirk Douglas ‘at left) in 


the new movie, Spartacus, Canutt 


suggests movements that will pro 
vide action in a hand-to-hand combat 
scene (a battle in the movie is pic 
tured at the right). A Bryna produc 
tion, the film is released by Universal 
International, and stars, in addition 
to Douglas, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Tony Curtis, Jean Simmons, Charles 
Laughton, Peter Ustinov and John 
Gavin. It recalls the story of the 
gladiator-general Spartacus, who de 
feated seven Roman armies in four 
years of bloody warfare. The film 
was shot in California and in Spain 





Camera car was designed by Canutt to keep up with 
thundering chariots in the race he directed for Ben- 
Hur. When Canutt was assigned the job, director Wil- 
liam Wyler told him, “This chariot race is your baby; 
I'll talk to you about it and give you some opinions, 
but it’s all yours. I don’t even want to see the rushes 
Just remember, however, that we'll never settle for 
second best.” After he saw the finished film of the 
race, Wyler told Canutt, “The rest of the movie had 
better be darned good to match it.” Canutt used eight 
stunt men, five of them drivers, in Ben-Hur, and he 
rehearsed Charlton Heston and Stephen Boyd for 
weeks before shooting began. Even the sorses were 
put on a training schedule, and the drivers learned to 
maneuver them so that chariot wheels could be locked 
at the precise moment. Some chariots were built so 
that they would fall apart in front of the camera. Ac 
cording to Canutt, “I had to imagine all the accidents 
and thrills so that the viewer would never know they 
were rehearsed. The wrecks and turnovers were real, 
but we were so well prepared that not one horse was 
crippled and not one man was hurt with the excep- 
tion of my older son, who, as a driver, cut his chin 
when the script called for him to be tossed over his 
chariot. He was patched up and worked the next day.” 


Some of the most spectacular scenes y 

in Hollywood “epics” in recent years ad 

have been directed by Yakima Canutt, - 

an expert at bringing action to the Td 
it zx 
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screen. Movie credits for such films 
as Stagecoach, Ivanhoe, Knights of 
the Round Table and Ben-Hur have 
listed Canutt as second unit director 
the craftsman who supervises the 
shooting of all action scenes on loca 
tion. Canutt (pictured at the right 
holding a spear given to him for his 
hunting prowess by tribal chiefs in 
Africa, where he was filming scenes 
for Mogambo) is well qualified for 
the job. He was born on a ranch neat bh 
Colfax, Washington, in 1896, and be 
came a rodeo rider while he was still a teen-ager. (He got his 
first name when he substituted for Yakima, Washington. 
brone rider at a rodeo.) A skilled rider and bulldogger. he 
won the “best cowboy” award four times. As a result, Canutt 
had no trouble finding work in Hollywood, where movie 
makers were delighted to find a real outdoorsman who could 
act. ride and do daring stunts without a double. The ex-rodeo 
star appeared as both hero and villain in 48 silent westerns. 
Canutt. who says his voice “wasn’t made for the talkies.” 
turned to stunt work in 1930. and for the next 16 years was in 
constant demand as a stunt man and as a double (he substi- 
tuted for John Wayne in several films and for Clark Gable 
in Boomtown). Noting his ability to work with and to train 


other stunt men, and recalling his acting background, movie 


producers assigned Canutt to his directing job in 1946. The 


high point of his career so far was reached in 1958. when he 
supervised the preparations for and the shooting of the chariot 
race in Ben-Hur. The race. which runs 12 minutes on the 
screen, required nine months of planning and three months 
of filming on a set built near Rome. This winter, movie-goers 
will see the Canutt touch in some combat scenes in Spartacus 


at left) and the pirate action in Swiss Family Robinson. 





Cuttings are placed in beds of loosely packed Preparing beds for rooted cuttings, growers Black covers on beds create artificial dark- 
soil (in small holes made by nails in board sterilize soil to kill weeds, insects and dis- ness, to delay budding until stems have 
at left), then are watered with a fine spray eases. Bed is covered with a sheet, a special reached desired length and strength. (Note 
at clock-controlled intervals. When the tiny chemical mixture is released under the cover, lights also used to control growth.) Plas- 
cuttings have become fully rooted, in 10 to then a tractor drags a rake slowly over sheet. ticized netting over fields helps protect the 
14 days, they are transplanted to larger beds shooting steam through it and into ground plants from insects, harsh sun and wind, 


Down on the Mum Farm 


Scientifically operated farms in vicinity of Stuart, Florida, are 


year-round source of cut chrysanthemums for nation’s florists 


Chrysanthemums, long popular as autumn flowers, have recently become available all year 
round, thanks largely to growers in Florida, who began raising mums commercially about 13 
years ago and now grow cut flowers for florists throughout the country, as well as plants 
for other growers who produce blooms. About half of Florida’s mum production is concen- 
trated around Stuart, in Martin County, where these pictures were taken. In mum growing, 
as with most crops, there is a new planting for every harvest, but cuttings are used instead 
of seed. (Cutting stock, surprisingly enough, is grown in northern California, where cool 
temperatures and high light intensity produce sturdy plants. The cuttings are shipped by air 
to Florida, whose climate is excellent for rooting the plants. To complete the cycle, top- 
grade Florida plants are sent back to California for new cutting stock.) To bring a contin- 
uous harvest of prime flowers, Florida’s mum farmers have developed many modern tech- 
niques, including scientific methods of spraying, dusting, feeding and watering, together with 
complete control of growth and flowering of the plants. Light and darkness are carefully reg- 
ulated, with electric lights used to increase “daylight” and black coverings to lengthen nights 
at desired growing periods. Under the system used by these farmers, a 16-week cycle pro- 


duces mum pompoms that will last as long as three weeks after delivery by the retail florist. 
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Mum growers Grant Chamberlain and Laine Rinker — Flowers are transferred to packing room, where bunches are wrapped and placed in 
Annual harvest of some 20 grow air-conditioned “cooler” to dry (excess moisture could cause petal blight). Mums 
is about 5,000,000 bunches. are shipped all over the nation in temperature- and humidity-controlled trucks. 
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Dressed Up tor a Hoe-Down 


Square dance music and calls of ““Eight hands around” 


and “Do-si-do” haven’t changed in 150 years, but 


dancers now wear colorful costumes—rainbow-hued shirts. 
brocaded vests and tailored frontier pants, and peasant 
blouses, ballerina-length skirts and billowing 


petticoats—when they whirl to the tune of a fiddler 


Dancers in gay skirts and shirts “go 
to the center and give a big shout. 


Setting a square, dancers get ready 
to “spin your partner.’ 


Typical costumes worn by square dancers, pictured here at a New England autumn festival, add bright splashes of color to an old-time dance. 


A wide variety of carnival glass—metallic luster 
glassware in beautiful hues of cobalt, green, tur- 
quoise and marigold—are in the collection of Mrs. 
J. A. Bumpers of Lawton, Oklahoma. She is pictured 
holding a tumbler, the "'starter'’ in her 90-piece 
set; she received it as a gift when she was a child. 


After adding furniture to doll houses she buys at 
antique shows, Mrs. Mary B. Behrend of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, then sells the houses at auctions and 
gives the money to charity organizations. A polio 
committee in her town recently purchased four elec- 
tric wheel chairs with money received in this way. 


Robert L. Calland, who is pictured in the basement 
"music room" of his home in Marietta, Ohio, has been 
collecting small, hand-cranked organs, antique phono- 
graphs and music boxes for more than 20 years. A 
skilled mechanic, Calland has little trouble keeping 
the old-time music pieces in good playing shape. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Joe Van Wormer. 4-5, Dolly Connelly and 
Clyde Banks, Jr. 6-7, Coles H. Phinizy. 8, Foto 
Dre Brenneker (top); John S. Kopper (boft- 
tom). 9, Nolan Patterson—Black Star (top); 
Bob Smaliman (center). 10, Helen Simkins (top 





right); Harvey Caplin (bottom, left); A. E 
Woolley, Jr. (bottom, right). 11, Kosti Ruo- 
homaa—Black Star (top and center, right); 
Joe Covello—Black Star (center, /eft); Bob 
Smaliman (bottom). 12-13, Ray Hamilton. 14- 
15, Bob Smaliman. 20-21, Bettmann Archive 
22-23, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 26, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer (top, right); Universal Pictures (bot- 
tom, left and right). 27, Lou Jacobs, Jr 
(center, right). 28-29, Joseph J. Steinmetz. 
30, Hanson T. Carroll—Black Star. 











With a whirr of flapping 
wings, mallards zoom from a 
tree-lined lake in Michigan 
and add streaks of color to 
an autumn sky in this scene 
photographed for our cover 
this month by Joe Clark. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 


mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 


pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 


send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor: N. Donald Weeks, art director: 


J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor 





If you enjoy Friends, your 
Chevrolet dealer would be 


delighted to hear from you. 


Winter-Condition your Che 
for carefree driving 
during the months ahead! 


With just a little extra attention, your ever-faithfu 
Chevy will operate at peak efficiency through the 
roughest weather Old Man Winter has in store. Jus 
as important, your Chevy dealer’s winter conditioning 
service will give your car the added protection i 
needs to come out of the next few months as goo 
as new. When your dealer's factory- trained specialists 
take over, you know your Chevy will get all t 
special care it was intended to have by the men whc 
designed and built it. 


For a reasonable charge, here’s what Chevy's winte: 
conditioning includes: change the engine oil ¢ lubri 
cate all fittings ¢ engine tune-up for best cold weathe 
performance and economy « safety inspection of brakes 
and adjustment if necessary ¢ flush and refill the 
cooling system to meet your particular weather con 
ditions ¢ check cooling system, hoses and connections 


Don't let winter catch your Chevy unprepared. You 
dealer's waiting right now to help make your col¢ 
weather driving the trouble-free pleasure it should be 
in that wonderful Chevy of yours. 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country, 
for distribution to their many customers and friends, This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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